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STATE 


Ohio public schools are 
releasing kids for religious 
instruction during the 
school day. Soon they could 


be required to do it. 


Laura Hancock lhancock@cleveland.com 


COLUMBUS — Public schools around 
Ohio are releasing students from music, 
art, physical education and library classes 
during the school day to attend off-site 
religion lessons. 

Soon, schools could be forced to adopt 
policies that allow it. 

LifeWise Academy already has a foot- 
hold in Ohio, but the fast-growing Chris- 
tian education nonprofit based in subur- 
ban Columbus is expanding throughout 
the state and the country. Students, mostly 
in elementary school, leave school once a 
week for around 55 minutes in the middle 
of the day to study the Bible and gain les- 
sons the organization says are meant to 
grow their character. The program is free 
to students and their families. 

It’s perfectly legal under Ohio law. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has said similar 
arrangements don't violate the separation 
of church and state. 

Now Ohio lawmakers are considering 
changing the law to increase LifeWise pro- 
grams and others similar to it. An Ohio 
House bill would require school districts 
to adopt policies allowing students to leave 
for religious instruction, a change from the 
current law that permits school districts to 
pass such policies. 

Yet closely tailing LifeWise’s growth 
are groups of parents who are opposed to 
the program and denounce local school 
boards that pass policies allowing stu- 
dents to leave campus for what’s called 
“released time.” In Northeast Ohio last 
week, dozens of parents and community 
members attended Revere Local Schools’ 
regularly scheduled board of education 
meeting in Richfield to make clear they 
did not support the district’s policy that 
will allow students to leave campus for 
religious instruction next fall, potentially 
with LifeWise, although details about 
whether the organization will begin reli- 
gious instruction are still in the works. 

Claudia Hower, a retired teacher and 
former Revere board member, said last 
week she is concerned about the classes 
missed if hundreds of children leave the 
building for released time. 

“They are supposed to miss non-core 
classes,” Hower said. “Well, what about the 
band? So once a week you've got kids not in 
the band. How does it affect your program? 
For the students who do participate, sure 
they get the religious instruction, but they 
have the extra burden of making up work.” 

LifeWise CEO Joel Penton said these 
days, parents work, children have extra- 
curriculars and schedules in the modern 
family are tough to navigate. Scheduling a 
weekly religious class outside school hours 
can be complicated. 

“For a lot of parents, it’s important to 
them to demonstrate the priority of faith 
to their children by having it as part of 
the school day,” he said. “If their kid is 
going to receive history class, math class 
and art class, they want them to receive 
Bible classes as well as part of the school 
day. That sends its own message that this 
is important to our family. That’s one of 
the reasons that many parents pay tens of 
thousands of dollars to send their kids to 
private religious schools.” 


CONCEPT BECOMES LAW 

The concept of released time — some- 
times called “release time” — is hardly 
new. For decades, junior high and high 
school students in Utah, for instance, have 
left campus for a class period each school 
day to attend the LDS Church’s Seminary 
program. 

The 1952 U.S. Supreme Court decision of 
Zorach v. Clauson found that it was gener- 
ally constitutional for New York students 
to leave school midday to attend religious 
instruction. The court noted that no pub- 
lic school resources were used to support 
the religious program, the program was off 
the school property and students were not 
forced to attend it. 

Ohio law states that local school boards 
are permitted to adopt polices allowing 
for released-time religious instruction. 
Ohio House Bill 445 would change the law, 
though, requiring all school districts to 
adopt released-time policies, which could 
make it easier for programs to get estab- 
lished and interested students to attend 
them. 


RELEASED-TIME EDUCATION 


Pausing with the textbooks to go study the Good Book 
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As one of the state’s largest released-time 
programs, LifeWise Academy has support- 
ers who believe it’s an opportunity for chil- 
dren to become grounded in the Bible and 
traditional values. But its detractors believe 
the program conflicts with many fami- 
lies’ values in today’s secular times, is too 
exclusionary, doesn’t accept modern fam- 
ilies and LGBTQ+ people, is too conserva- 
tive and robs children of time they should 
spend learning in a regular classroom. 

Penton started LifeWise in 2019, shortly 
after he first learned about the concept of 
released time. Vast swaths of the country 
know nothing about it, he said. 

Most of the programs are located 
within a mile of the school. Often they’re 
at churches. Sometimes they're inside 
nearby buildings or houses purchased and 
renovated for LifeWise, he said. Students 
take a LifeWise bus or walk to the pro- 
grams, he said. 

LifeWise started in just two districts. 
Today LifeWise programs are in more than 
300 schools across a dozen states, includ- 
ing around 200 in Ohio, he said. Next year, 
Penton expects more than 500 LifeWise 
programs in 22 states, he said. 

The nondenominational program 
serves children from churchgoing fami- 
lies, as well as those who don’t attend ser- 
vices, he said. 

Since the 1940s, ministries and mis- 
sionaries have pushed for released time 
in various parts of the U.S. However, 
there appears to be a renewed effort in 
recent years, with a friendly U.S. Supreme 
Court that could settle a case in the reli- 
gious organizations’ favor, said Rebecca 
Markert, vice president and legal direc- 
tor of Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State, based in Washington. 

“We are at a time where we're seeing a 
rise in evangelical Christians imposing 
their beliefs on others and really wanting 
to break down the wall between separa- 
tion of church and state, in particular in 
schools,” she said. “That’s the last bastion. 
The Supreme Court has done a lot of work 
in the last couple of years to tear down the 
wall of separation in many other contexts. 
But they’ve left public schools intact.” 

Groups became emboldened, she said, 
after the 2022 decision of Kennedy v. 
Bremerton, in which the high court tossed 
a victory to a Washington state high school 
football coach whose contract was not 
renewed because he prayed at the 50-yard 
line at the end of games. Markert, whose 
organization helped represent the school 
district, said students felt pressure to join 
the prayer, but the high court ruled the 
district violated the coach’s constitutional 
rights. 

“After that decision we are seeing a lot 
of public school officials and missionar- 
ies and ministries trying to inject even 
more religion into the public schools, and 
they think they have a green light to do 
so because of that decision, and because 
they do find that they have friends on the 
Supreme Court who will uphold these 
actions,” she said. 


LIFEWISE’S PLUG-AND-PLAY MODEL 

As a nonprofit, LifeWise runs a plug- 
and-play model for local communities 
to implement. Classes are usually inter- 
active. There’s no homework and tests 
in the lower grades, but that changes for 
high school programs, said Penton, the 
LifeWise CEO. 

“There'll be sometimes an icebreaker 
activity of some sort,” he said. “There 


might be a game of some sort. Ultimately, 
they do certainly hear a Bible story. Some- 
times that’s accompanied by a short video. 
There’s discussion. It’s a very interactive 
experience for kids to learn the Bible story, 
understand how that relates to the story of 
Jesus and then ultimately, how does that 
transform our lives? How does it impact 
our character?” That’s where we're talking 
about things like honesty and kindness 
and respect.” 

Jessica Cappuzzello’s two elementa- 
ry-age sons attend a LifeWise Academy in 
New Albany-Plain Local Schools, outside 
Columbus. 

“One of the reasons we decided to enroll 
our boys in the program is we learned they 
really highlighted character attributes 
that really make anyone better,” she said. 
“They’re talking about courage, persever- 
ance and patience and kindness. They tie 
it back to the Bible.” 

Parents can try to teach their children 
to act with more consideration for others, 
but sometimes kids only listen when it’s 
another adult telling them. Cappuzzello’s 
sons, who attend LifeWise during lunch- 
time, have become better people since 
attending the class, she said. They also 
share and treat each other nicer at home. 

“We've been really impressed with 
the changes,” she said. “We’ve seen a lot 
of growth in our boys in the way of their 
school teachers contact us, and say, ‘Your 
son helped another child in the class- 
room who was having a hard time in the 
classroom today. Or, “Your boys are very 
respectful.” 

If LifeWise were offered outside the 
school day, it would be difficult for Cap- 
puzzello to juggle schedules with their 
extracurriculars, she said. 


CRITICS 

Keith Comer of Tiffin in Seneca County 
became aware of LifeWise when he noticed 
state Rep. Gary Click, who represents the 
district where he lives, introducing HB 445 
in early March. Comer works in computer 
software. One evening, he wrote a pro- 
gram to scrape information off LifeWise’s 
website. He found a trove of documents, 
he said, because the site at the time lacked 
good security. 

The documents Comer says he found 
show that LifeWise charges local programs 
for each enrolled student to cover liabil- 
ity insurance on top of $3,000 for train- 
ing teachers and other startup costs. And 
it encourages the programs to hire a part- 
time director and to pay teachers. 

Penton, the LifeWise CEO, said that the 
local programs receive training from the 
main office, but are largely on their own to 
run programs that work for their commu- 
nities. He said the local academies rely on 
fundraising to pay for expenses. 

RespectPublicSchools.com is among 
dozens of LifeWise documents discovered 
by parents skeptical of the organization. 
Other documents from LifeWise websites 
have been posted on social media. But 
Comer’s website is the most in depth, with 
a Google map of locations where LifeWise 
academies are located or under devel- 
opment. He received a cease-and-desist 
letter from LifeWise, which he has also 
posted on his website. Believing it’s a scare 
tactic to silence his criticism, Comer said 
he is choosing to ignore it. 

In the brief time since Comer began 
researching LifeWise, he’s heard from 
other skeptical parents that children feel 
pressure to attend, for fear of missing out 


on the fun or for fear of not fitting in if left 
behind at school. 

Students in many LifeWise programs 
are picked up in a spiffy red bus with 
LifeWise logos on the side, he said. 

“There’s so much pressure from other 
kids and even the child themselves because 
they get to leave school. And they hear 
about the pizza parties and the ice cream 
parties. They do stuff like that because 
it’s fun,” he said. “What child is not going 
to want to leave school? I mean, our kids 
would leave school to go to the doctor.” 

Penton, the LifeWise CEO, disagrees 
that children who don’t attend are being 
excluded. It was the family’s choice for 
the child not to attend, he said. Could the 
same argument be made for band or the 
football team? 

“It feels like a double standard because 
it’s religion,” he said. 

But critics are concerned about 
LifeWise’s teachings about social issues, 
including LGBTQ+ views. Comer said he 
doesn’t believe schools should be mission 
fields. 

“We've heard stories about students 
who have been encouraged by representa- 
tives of LifeWise to encourage their friends 
to come along and have these discussions 
about why Jesus is important,” said Mark- 
ert, of Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. “That’s the type of envi- 
ronment that these programs foster in our 
public schools. And parents are right to 
be upset about that. We live in a country 
where we all understand that we have the 
right to believe or not believe, and we have 
the right to bring up our children in a reli- 
gion or irreligion that we choose.” 

Comer also sends public information 
requests to local public schools with stu- 
dents who participate in LifeWise, trying 
to verify the enrollment data that the orga- 
nization uses. The state requires schools to 
obtain attendance records from released- 
time programs. He also posts that infor- 
mation on his website. Some districts hav- 
en't replied to his requests, so he’s obtained 
information from local LifeWise programs’ 
Facebook pages when they post it, he said. 

Comer found that LifeWise attendance 
varies widely from district to district. 
On average, attendance is 25.9% in April 
and May in the 26 Ohio districts where 
he’s obtained information. This is 5,564 
LifeWise students of 21,487 total students. 

This is more modest attendance than 
what LifeWise claims in a Christian commu- 
nity forum publicizing the program. “Many 
communities that adopt LifeWise are seeing 
participation rates exceeding 90% of their 
public school student body,” it says. 

“T don’t Know if it’s coming down on 
what it used to be when it first started and 
everybody was all happy about it,” Comer 
said. “Or, I have a theory they just make 
those numbers up.” 

Penton said there are currently around 
31,000 students attending LifeWise pro- 
grams across the country this school 
year, and that some school districts have 
a much higher than 26% attendance rate. 
He said he couldn’t speculate about Com- 
er’s data, which didn’t include programs 
in all states. 


MORE LIFEWISE? 

State Rep. Gary Click, a Sandusky 
County Republican who is sponsoring the 
bill to require all districts to adopt policies 
permitting released time, praises LifeWise 
as free and open to all children. 

SEE RELEASED TIME, A11 
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